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Literary frotices. 





KENILWORTH. 
— 
(Written for the Kaleidoscope. ) 
ot I 
TO THE EDITOR. 


— 


Sir,—I have always thouvht that a good 
novelist was at least as valuable as a good 
philosopher; and no one will deny that he 
is twice as amusing. The one grumbles at us 
for not being what we ought to be; the other 
laughs at us for being what we are. If this 
idea of mine be correct, the author of Wa- 
verly, &c. has undoubtedly a right to a place 
on the shelf by the side of old Bacon. His 
last book proves him to have been a most 
indefatigable peruser of all the black letter 
MSS. of the Elizabethan age, to say nothing 
of the manner in which he has rummaged 
out the secret recesses of that most curious 
of libraries, the human heart. Some of the 
situations in this novel, which turn upon 
the secret marriage of Elizabeth's favourite, 
the Earl of Leicester, are of the most 
powerful dramatic interest, and are truly 
worthy the pen of our immortal bard. I 
shall endeavour to give a short sketch of 
the plan and conduct of this enchanting 
book. Amy Robsart, the daughter of an 
obscure Devonshire knight, has been wooed 
by Richard Varney; first for himself, and 
afterwards for some illustrious incognito, to 
whom she is at length married. He consigns 
her to the care of one of his dependants, visit- 


ing her occasionally in her strict confine- 
_ ment, and allowing her every luxury, but still 
~ Tefusing to confide to her his name and rank. 
_ The place of her confinement is discovered 
f by Edward Tressilian, the friend of her 
© father, and her rejected lover. The refusal 


of her husband, who is no other than the 
%elebrated Earl of Leicester, to acknow- 


ledge her to the world, renders Tressilian 
suspicious that their union is of a guilty na- 
ture; he resolves to recover Amy for her 
father, and with this intent, journeys to Lon- 
don, to present a petition to the Queen, 
through his powerful kinsman, Thomas, Earl 
of Sussex, the rival of Leicester in Eliza- 
beth’s favour. Leicester, aware that the 
discovery of his marriage will for ever ex- 
clude him from the presence of the virgin 
Queen, and consequently blast his ambitious 
prospects, makes every attempt through 
his emissary, Varney, to prevent the pe- 
tition from reaching his royal mistress. But 
Tressilian gains an audience; and every 
thing is on the point of being discovered, 
when Varnz2y steps forward, and affirms that 
the petitioner is his wife. Her real hus- 
band has not the courage to confess the 
truth; and Elizabeth, suspecting some mys- 
tery, commands the presence of Amy at 
Kenilworth, whither she has been invited 
by Leicester. In the mean time, Amy dis- 
covers that she is Countess of Leicester ; 
and escaping from her: confinement, sets 
forward to meet the Queen at Kenilworth, 
and compel her husband to acknowledge 
her. After a perilous journey, she gains 
entrance in disguise into the castle of which 
she is the rightful mistress, and where every 
thing is in a state of splendid confusion 
on the Queen’s arrival. After remaining for 
some hours in dreadful suspense, she at 
length accidently falls in with Elizabeth, 
who, resolved to clear up her doubts, drags 
the unhappy Countess into the presence- 
chamber, where the Lords are assembled. 
The young and beautiful Amy calls upon her 
wicked, irresolute, husband to acknowledge 
her. During the struggle between contending 
passions in his breast, the wretched minion, 
Varney, steps forth once more, claims the 
Countess as his wife, and declaring her to bea 
maniac, obtains theroyal permission torecon- 





vey her to her former place of confinement. 


Willing to commit any act that may secure 
the advancement of his patron, and conse- 
quently his own, Varney confines his unfor- 
tunate prisoner in a stricter manner than 
before ; and finally compasses her death by 
a new and extraordinary expedient, unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of novel-writing. Im- 
mediately after her death, arrive young Wal- 
ter Raleigh (afterwards so celebrated) and 
others, sent by the Earl of Leicester to pre- 
vent Varney from executing his diabolical 
purpose. But it is too late; and their only 
consolation is an opportunity of revenging 
the murder of the innocent and lovely vic- 
tim upon the hardened villain. 

Such is the outline of the story ; and my 
readers will perceive what mighty workings 
of intense interest the situations are calcu- 
lated to produce. ‘Take, for example, first, 
the scene at Whitehall, where the discovery, 
so hostile to Elizabeth's vanity as a woman, 
and love of power as a Queen, is on the 
point of being made by Tressilian in the 
presence of the rival factions of Dudley and 
Ratcliffe ; and, secondly, the scene at Kenil- 
worth, where the sovereign herself is the 
chief instrument in bringing on a denoue- 
ment, so cruelly evaped by the heartless ir- 
resolution of Leicester, and the ready vil- 
lainy of Varney. The first interview of 
Walter Raleigh, then a handsome and ad- 
venturous youth, with the Queen, who was 
so greedy of adulation from the other sex, 
is admirably told. Not inferior is the de- 
scription of the captive Amy’s idolatry of 
her unknown husband, and her noble indig- 
nation when he proposes to her to appear at 
Kenilworth as the wife of Varney. But the 
last fatal scene, mainly brought about by 
her love for him who sacrificed her to his 
ambition, is of too deep and dreadful an in- 
terest to be lightly dwelt upon in a faint 
sketch like this; and I, therefore, refer the 
reader to the work itself, not inferior, in 





most points of view, to any, this astonishing 
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Goliah of acute knowledge, acute taste, 


and acute feeling, has produced. 
C. 


—> >~<Es>-<—— 
KENILWORTH.—QUADRILLES,. 


—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1R,— In the new novel of Kenilworth, vol, ITI. the 
author introduces at the revels, “ parties of ancient 
Britons, Romans, Saxons, and Normans, in Qua- 
drilles.” As I have heard several persons ridiculing 
the introduction of Quadrilles (supposing them no 
other than the modern Quadrille dance) at that re- 
mote period, I beg leave, through the medium of 
the Kaleidoscope, to give the meaning of the term 
Quadrille, as it has evideutly been applied by the 
intelligent author of this truly fascinating publica- 
tion. XXIV. 

—— 

“QUADRILLE, a little company of cavaliers pom- 
pously dressed and mounted for the performance of ca- 
rousals, jousts, tournaments, runningsat the ring, and 
other gallant divertisements.” 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Liverpool, Jan. 26th, 1821. 








Literature, Criticizm, Ke. 


ORIGINAL CRITIQUE 
CN 
THE TRAGEDY OF MIRANDOLA. 
—_-- 
(Written for the Kaleidoscope. ) 

—<—— 
Ut ridentibus arrident, ita fientibus adsunt 
Humani vultus. Si vis meflere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tisi ; tauc tuna me infortunia ledent 
Telephe vel Peleu. HORACE. 


This is the work of a true poet, and just sucha 
one as we had reason to expect from the genius 
of our authur. The plot is simple and well de- 
veloped, and the action probable. The principai 
characters, with the exception of one, are diawn 
with much nicety aud judgment. The sensitive, 
open-hearted, and confiding Duke, whose jealousy 
is as easily InHed to sleep as it is roused; the ge- 
verous, soldier-like, and forgiving Guido; and 
the dark, plotting, Muchiavellian Gheraldi, and 
Jsabella, are pourivayed with the truest delicacy. 
fsidora is upou the whole a very amiable personage, 
bat she displays tvo little of the woman on the most 
trying of all occasions to be much of a favourite. 
Her grief, on heariog of the arrival of her lover, 
when she is already married to his father, is cold 
and Platonic in the extreme, aad far different from 
what we should took for in a young woman of sen- 
sibility, ‘‘ who was loved even to madness,” and 
that woman an Tialian. 

Notwithstanding, however, this chilling defect of 
the heroine, there are some scenes in this tragedy of 
the deepest and most melting pathos: the one, for 
instance, in which Guido reproaches Isidora with 
perfidy, and declares that she was 

‘* his home, his heaven, 

His wealth, his.light, his mind, his life substantial,” 
cannot fail to make au tnpression ou the cold- 
est reader; so rooted is his love, and so deep 
and withering his sorrow. There are many pas- 
sages which diplay much vigour of sentiment, 





—<>— 











and power of description; the images and allusions 
are often in the highest degree poetical; aud the 
dialogue is no way declamatory, but sprightly, 
reciprocal, and animated. The experienced reader 
will soon perceive that the diction is occasionally 
laboured, and the versification unmusical ; but 
these defects are, in my opinion, counterbalanced 
by the force and chasteness of the former, and the 
copiousness and variety of the latter. In short, this 
drama displays an acquaintance with the passions 
of the human heart, a richness of fancy, a delicacy 
of feeling, and a command of language, which place 
it far above most of those which have lately issued 
iu-such abundance from the press; and from which 
it is reasonable to hope, that its author will, with 
the help of further cultivation, arrive, if he has not 
already arrived, at the highest rank amongst our 
modern dramatic writers. 


As there has already appeared iv the last number 
of this journal, a simple and well-written descrip- 
tion of the plot of this tragedy, I shall refer the 
reader to it, and proceed to lay before him some 
extracts, that he may judge for himself. i 


I shall select part of the 8d scene of the Ist act, 
in which the character of the sensitive Duke is 
slightly unfolded, who is ever and anon seized with 
vague suspicions that /sidora’s affections are be- 
stowed on another. She is herself conscious that 
such is the case, and is in constant terror that ber 
husband’s penetration, or her own coldness, will 
discover the dreadful secret. 


Duke. Mark! I speak 
More boldly here than you. I know my heart: 
And yours too can I read. 

Tsid. What read my heart ? 

Duke. I spoke in jest: you tremble: I am calm 

(You see’t) as conscious love, or fate, or death. 
Tsid. I’m often thus: pray take no heed of it. 

You trembled too, I thought. 

Duke. Feel that 1 do not. [Puts out his hand] 
Isid. I did not note your hand, but thro’ your voice 

There ran a tremulous chord, which made me think—— 
Duke. Of what ? 

Isid. That you were angry, nothing more. 
Duke. Oh! then you far mistake me. I am not 

A leaf blown to and fro by every breath : 

I am as steadfast as the vak ; ay, more. 

As little to be shook or turned aside 

From my vowed purpose as the based rock, 

Which when the blast of thundering winter tears 

The pines away from their strong, rifted hold, 

Looks calmly as tho’ ’twere sunshine still, and smiles. 
Isid. I am glad you are so calm. 

Duke. Why are you glad? why glad, 
My Isidora ? You can ne’er have cause 
To dread my anger! 

Isid. Oh I hope not. 

Duke. You 
Could never dread me, Isidora ? 

Isid, Never. 

For never could I do you wrong, my Lord. 

Duke. s y own sweet love! Ch! my dear peerless 

wife ! 

By the blue sky and all its crowding siars, 

1 love you better; oh! far better than 

Woman was ever loved. There’s not an hour 

Of day or dreaming night but I am with thee : 

There’s not a wind but whispers of the name, 

And not a flower that sleeps beneath the morn 

But in its hues or fragrance tells a tale 

Of thee, my love, to thy Mirandola. 

Speak, dearest Isidora, can you love 

AsIdo? Can, but——no, no; I shall grow 

Foolish if thus I talk. You must be gone, 

You must be gone, fair Isidora, else 

The business of the Dukedom soon will cease. 

I speak the truth, by Dian. 
* * ae * * * 
Duke. We'll ride together, dearest, 

Some few hours hence. 

Isid. Just as you please; farewell. [ Exit. 

Duke. Farewell! With what a waving air she goes 

Along the corridor. How like a fawn! 

Yet statelier. Hark! no sound, however soft, 

(Nor gentlest echo) telleth when she treads ; 


‘Amidst the gods, a paragon; and thus—— 


Away! I’m grown the very fool of love. 


Gheraldi, the monk, now informs the Duke, that 
his son, Guido, whv, he supposed, bad been killed 
in the wars, is alive, and on the point of returning 
home, and that he too loves Isidora. This scene 
is exquisitely managed ; but I am sorry 1 have not 
room for its insertion. I cannot, however, help gra- 
tifying my readers and myself with the first scene 
in the second act, iv which Gheraldi informs Guide, 
that his father is already married to Jsidoru. The 
sudden burst of the suspicions on Guido’s mind, 
and their confirmation producing a momentary stu. 
por of his faculties, are beautifully drawn, and dis. 
play great knowlede of the human heart, 


Gheraldi. My Lord: Lord Guido! 
Guido. Ha! Gheraldi, you? 
Where’s Isidora! . Is my father well? 
Gher. Your father bids 
Guido. I'll see him presently: 
But where’s my love? 
Gher. He has commanded me— 
Guido. Not now, not now 3 
Where is she? 
Gher. First hear the Duke's message; nay—— 
Guido. Now, by my soul, I shall be angry with you. 
if to your lord, some ten,—five minutes hence, 
I'll see him in his study. You oppress me, 
What do you mean, that thus you shake your head 
In silences or, i’st sorrow? Ha! she’s dead? 
Gher. Not so, my lord. 
Guido. Why alls well, then: yet 
(What do you mean ?) you seem to mock my joy, 
And lay a leaden hand upon the wings : 
Of all my hopes.—Oh! Isidora, where, 
Where are you loitering now when Guido’s here 2 
By the bright god of love, I’ll punish you, 
Idler, and press your rich red lips until 
The colour flies. 
Gher. My lord; nay, do not frown. 
I have a story of deep interest, sir, 
It is my duty (my sad: duty now) 
To break into your ear some tiding. 
Guido. Quick! 
Gher. Your father, my dear lord, is married. 
Guido. So. 
Gher. Reasons of state-— 
Guido. Keep ’em, good monk! I have no stomach 





now 
For any food but love. 

Gher. Strong reasons did induce my Lord (t’was when 
You were reported dead) to such a bride. 

He left the common course that monarch use, 

And chose from out the land he governed, one 

Who might have shamed the world. ° 
Guido. That was not well, 

At least. 

Gher. I mean, she was so fair, my lord. 

Guido. Imark you. Well? 

Gher. My lord, your father (urged 
By some state policy, and fearful lest 
Your death should snap the link your friendship formed 
’T ween him and Count Navarro) 

Guido. Chose his daughter ? 

Gher. No; not—not thus. 

Guido. How then? Speak. Is my heart 
Bursting? What is’t I fear? My very soul 
Is sick, and fuil of some dismay, as though 
Fate were upon me. If——-I dare not ask: 

I dare not, tho’ a word would end it all. 

Gheraldi! no, no, no: silence awhile: 

I will not hear thee now. Oh! heaven and earth! 
If it were so——it cannot be: it shall not. 

Yet, if it were——Qh! Isidora, you 
What! you?—She is as constant as the stars 
That never vary, and more chaste than they. 
Forgive, forgive me, that I slandered thee 
Even in dreams.—Gheraldi, now I'll listen, 
And you shall tell your tale. I wasa fool 
Just now. Forgive me, father. Now. 

Gher. [ said your father did desirea bride 
From out his realm. Navarro’s daughter then 
Was woo'd ; now she is married: but he had 
Two nieces—— : 

Guido. Aye, I see’t. Mp father saw 
The lady Julia: yes; I see how "twas. 

It was so, was it not? 
Gher. He saw her there. 
Guido. Ay, ay: she was a pretty girl when lass 











But every motion of hershape doth seem 
Hallowed by silence. ‘Thus did Hebe grow 


I was at home: and so he married her? 
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Gher. He saw them both, sir, with a favouring eye. 
The lady Isidora then in tears—— 

Guido. Sad Isidora! Did thine eyes indeed 
Shower diamond drops for me? . My gentle love ! 
But Guido, thine is come at last to kiss 
The tears away forever. Happiness 
Looks out to find thee ; shall it look in vain ? 

Gher. Tt I proceed my Lord ? 

Guido. 1 forgot. 
Where were we? 

Gher. I was telling that your father 
Saw Count Navarro’s nieces had preferr’d 
The elder—— 

Guido. You said he married Julia 

Gher. No, my Lord; no. 

Guido. Whom then ? it cannot be—- 

Gher. My Lord! I—— 

Guido. Monk speak out : curse on my.trembling. 
One word ; a single word. Now: tho’ your breat 
Carry damnation (as I think it does) 

To every hope of mine, be quick, quick! Now. 
Stun me with sorrow, lest I feel too much, 
hat’s her name; my father’s bride ? 


Guido. Thou hast done’t. 
Gher, My Lord! 

Look up, my Lord! So, there: 
Nay, for your father’s sake—— 
yuido. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Gher. Lord Guido! I, Gheraldi, speak to you. 

Oh! well: I see - know me now. Not so. 

Nay, look more cheerfully. You're better now ? 
Guido. Thon, thou knew’st all, my love. Thou 

busy priest-—— 

Gher. My Lord! 
Guido. Thou pander to my father’s wish, 

(He is no father: I disown him.) Thou, 

Thou busy meddling monk——. 
Gher. My Lord, my Lord, 

This is not well ! 
Guido. Away! 


you’re better now ? 


My mother? Oh! my mother was 


As pure as purity. I will not talk 
oth 


er who és: yet, oh! what pity ’tis, 
That one so fair should now be full of blots! 
And that a face, which love had breathed upon, 
Should now be scarred all over. Once, I thought 
That in her eyes (how beautiful they were !) 
Her soul shone out—— 

Gher. If you will let me speak-—— 

Guido. But she is grown a harlot in my sight. 
What! married to my father, to my father ! 

What! smile upon the son, and wed the father, 

Because=——-there’s some strange cause. What blind- 
ing 

Is there now hung between us and the moon, 

That dims the sight of woman? There’s a cause: 

I dare not guess, I will not. 

Thescenes between Isidora and Guido is in our 
author’s best manner; part of which will remind 
the readers of Byron, of a beautiful passage in the 
Corsair. 

Guido. [after a pause] Madam, I come to pay 
My duty to you. 

Isid. Welcome, you are welcome. 

Guido. I come to see how well her bridal dress 
j the D of Mirandola. 

Isid. You have been well, § hope ? 

Guido. Since when ? 

Isid. Since you 


You and I op 
hat’s a long time, now. 


Rn 





Guido. 
I have forgot: how is’t that you remember ? 
Isid. 1—I—oh! pity me! 
Guido. Weep lady, weep. 
Tears (yet they’re better) purify the soul, 
But your’s is fair. I know they ease the heart. 
Mother ! 
Isid. Oh! Guido—cruel, cruel, cruel! ‘ 
—" By heaven, my courage begins ta fail: 
an 


Grow womanish. Now let mé wring her heart, 
As she wrung mine. Oh! there she walks away, 
Almost to dissolution. How she bends, 
Like one who sickens with remorse or love ! 
And she, perhaps, has been betrayed. Alas! 
a aa ! pok . 
sid. Ah! you spoke; you spoke. 

Guido. "Twas nothing. 

Fsid. Nothing ! it was all to me. 
*T was happiness ; no, that isgone: "twas hope. 
*Twas pardon. Oh! my lord (Guido no mare). 





What have I done that you can use me thus ? 
I would not for the world, for all the world, 
Put you to such great sorrrow. 

Guido. Shall I tell you? 

sid. Yes. 

Guido. Listen to me, then. When you were young ? 
You are young still, and fair (the more’s the pity :) 
But, in the time I of, you were just 
Bursting from childhood, with a face as fair 
As tho’ you had look’d in paradise, and caught 
Its early beauty: then your smile was soft 
As innocence before it learns to loves 
And yet, a woman’s passion dwelt within 
Your heart, as warm as love. But I am wrong ? 

Isid. Oh! no. I loved. 

Guido. Indeed ! 

Isid. Indeed, indeed 

Guido. Well! there 


said, 
That every hope he had rested on you. 
He worshipped you as idols are adored 
In countries near the sun. He gave his heart 
So absolutely up, that, had he it 
Then that you would desert him, he’d have slain 
Himself before you. _ You were his home, his heaven, 
His wealth, his light, his mind, and life substantial. 
But then, he went away to the fierce wars, 
(His honour was pledged for it) and he left 
You, with an oath upon your soul, behind. 
*T was said he died—— 
Isid. One said he saw you fall. 
Guido. Twas said he died, and that she grieved 
awhile, ; 
In —_ widowhood, forhim. At last, 
A Duke, a reigning Duke, with wintry hair, 
And subtle spirit, and without a heart, 
Came wooing to her, and so——you do not heed me, 
And so he dried her tears, and (tho’ the youth 
Wrote that he lived) she laugh’d, and left the son, 
To marry with the father. 

Isid. And you wrote 
To me? 

Guido. To you and him. 

An explanation now takes place; and, after being 
reconciled to each other. they part, under the full 
conviction that their letters had been intercepted, 
for the purpose of making Isadora believe the re- 
port that her lover was killed in battle. But, as I 
have already, I fear, dragged out my quotations to 
a greater length than is consistent with the plan of 
this journal, I shall, perhaps, resume the subject 
next week. Y. Z. 

=. 
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was one who loved you, too. He 











Sine Arts. 
ON COLLECTING PRINTS. 





LETTER VI. 
(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 


ON. THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
—=_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 


‘‘ In taste alone is public spirit poor ? 
Art’s mild complaint still sleeps in power’s ear, 
And lavish ministers are misers here.” 

Shee. 


Si1r,—On this, the concluding part of my 
subject, I forsake ‘2. Huber” and his 
“« Manuel,” yet not without gratitude for 
the extendedand valuable information he has 
afforded me on the subject of the art of en- 
graving in Italy, Germany, Holland, Flanders 
and France: but, in this, “my native land.” 
I prefer the solid and perspicuous labours 





of Vertue, as given to us by his friend and 
admirer Horace Walpole, to whatever foreign 
conneisseurs and authors may have written 
on the subject of English art: for it will be 
seen, that, however learned and deep their 
observations on general art may be, for the 
whole of their information on the subject, 
as appertaining to this country, they are 
indebted to Evelyn, to Strutt, and to Wal- 
pole. 

I have only, therefore, to advise the 
admirer of English engraving to refer to 
Walpole’s Catalogue of Engravers, which 
will afford him an arrangement and am- 
ple information respecting the engravers of 
Great Britain to the time of the death of 
Mr. George Vertue, in 1756. | Subsequent 
to that period, let his own taste decide for 
him, as to the collection he will make of the 
matchless works of Strange of Woollet, ot 
Hogarth, of Ryland, and of others, who 

*¢ Press in silent state a plumeless bier ;” 


but whose talents and whose labours have 
upheld the character of the English school. 

It has been justly said by Mr Shee, that 
‘‘a pure taste is the first order of national 
benefits ; that there is nothing too high for 
its influence, or too low for its attention ; 
and while it mounts on wings of fire with 
the poet and the painter, to the highest hea- 
ven of invention, it descends with humble 
diligence to the aid of the mechanic at the 
anvil and the loom.” From the recent and 
unexampled display of this “pure taste,” 
made by our sovereign and by the nobility, 
as well as by wealthy individuals of this 
kingdom, let us hope that a fostering, 
public as well as private encouragement 
and regard will be afforded to the admirable 
productions of Heath, of Sharp, of Titler, 
of Smith, and of the host of British en- 
gravers, whose talents delight and instruct 
us, whenever they are called into action ; 
and thus we shall show to the surrounding 
nations of Europe, that we are not more 
pre-eminent in arms than in arts; that a 
cultivated taste and liberality towards the 
latter go hand in hand with the best feel- 
ings of patriotism: and now, Sir, having 
concluded my observations on the arrange- 
ment of the various schools of art, in the 
hopeof having simplified that task and shown 
the means of giving a greater value to a 
collection of engravings, I subscribe myself 

Your obliged humble servant, 
AN AMATEUR, 
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TO MARY. 


Written on leaving Ireland. 


Oh, who can paint the ling’ring glow, 
Which mantles on thy. modest cheek, 
As soft and pure.as mountain snow, 
Reflecting evening’s crimson streak ? 
On-who can tell the light that lies, 
Beneath those silken lids of thine, 
The gentle radiance of those eyes, 
Which softly speak and sweetly shine ? 
Why he, who in those angel eyes 
Could all his joy or sorrow seek 3 
And he, whose highest, dearest prize, 
Would be to press that glowing cheek 
And he, who thought, when last you smiled, 
The smile which his departure blest 
The brightest beam which ever wiled 
The sorrows of an eching breast. 


*T' were vain to say how dear the tie, 


Which clings around this constant heart ; 
°*T were just .as vain to think that I 
Could ever with its thraldom part : 
My last:sad joy, through woe and grief, 
Those love-worm. fetters to retain ; 
But ah ! the hardest task’s to leave 
The hand which twined that gentle chain. 


Farewel: may ev'ry joy possess 

Thy heart, in one unbounded reign ; 
My Mary’s breast could never guess 

The measure of my love, my pain: 
Tho’ many, a wave between us roll, 

And many a line of dark blue sea, 
They cannot stay that ardent soul, 

Whose warmest wishes dwell with thee. 


SINCLAIR. 
Drogheda-place, Jan, 24, 1821. 


++ SOO1++— 


LINES, 
Written on visiting the Tomb of Henry Kirke White. 


BY: MRS. HAY: 

Oh! Spirit of the blest, forgive 

The mortal tear, the mortal sigh, 
Thiou knewest what it was to live, 

And feel each human agony. 
I would not raise thy mould’ring form, 

Nor bring thy spirit from above, 
Could I a miracle perform, 

Much as thy beauteous soul I love. 


1 do but askin fervent prayer, 
As o’er thy silent Tomb I bend, 

That I in heavenly scenes may share 
Thy converse, and become thy friend. 


TO THE. EDITOR. 


S1r,—The following translation ofa beautiful sonnet 
by.Charles. Thoder. Korner, may be considered interest- 
ing, atleast to such of your readers:as have seen his life 
in the New Monthly Magazine for the: present month.: 
It was given to me some years ago, with others, ,as an 
unrevised sketch. Yours, Kc. 

A SUBSCRIBER AND WELL-WISHER. 





BEFORE RAUCH’S BUST OF QUEEN-LOUISA; IN-1812. 
j ——— 

Sweetly thou sleep’st. thy features I espy 

As in thy life’s once lovely dream they were’; 

The calm of slumber only resting there, 

And holy. peace to close the brilliant eye. 

Sleep on, until thy country’s sons shall fly, 

While fiery signals'from their hills arise, 

Their arms to seize, supported by the skies, 

And offer up their lives for liberty ! 

Heaven shall direct through slaughterand dismay, 

And to their swords the sacred prize decree; 

Which leaves their offspring powerful and free. 

Welcome Revenge !—Come Freedom’s glorious day, 

Then rouse them, O fair Queen ! with thy applause, 

Their angel guardian in a virtuous cause‘ 

>0- 2 Oe 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
| §rz,—I send you the annexed verses, which, I as- 
sure you, have never yet appeared in print. They areat- 
tributed to the sister of the celebrated Falconer, author 
of the Shipwreck, who embarked from the Cape of Good 
Hope in the Aurora, frigate, 1769, and was never af- 
terwards heard of. 
——- 


Oh ! let the hallowed shell 
He loved in life so well 
In artless accents pour a requiem lay ; 
And, as the numbers swell, 
Breathe a long last farewel j 
To him soloved, soprized, from childhood’s earliest day. 
In vain the solemn shades 
No earthly light pervades 
Shroud thy sad fate from every human eye ; 
Fancy her aid intrudes, 
The awful pall removes, 
And bids my shuddering soul the fatal truth descry. 
At midnights lonely hour, 
When round, the tempests lower, 
Starting, I wake ; and, trembling, think of thee ! 
I hear the wild waves dash— 
The straining vessel crash : 
Cease, warring night-winds, cease! rest, rest, thou 
stormy seat 
Hark! on the midnight blast 
A sound of horror past ; 
°T was the last shriek : she sinks !—-Oh! mercy, Heaven ! 
Phantoms of anguish, cease ! 
Leave, leave my soul to peace ; 
Nor be my harass’d brain to sudden phrenzy driven. 
Again the visions tise, 
I mark those death-fix'd eyes ; 
That palid form so chang’d, and yet so dear : 
The tempest raves no more; 
Life’s last sad scene is o'er, 
Serene he sleeps in death, nor claims thy fruitless tear. 
Or does some Indian Isle, 





Where spring’s eternal smile, 


Echo his plaints, and list his lonely sigh ? 
Through the long dteary night 
Tends he-the beacon-light ? 

Or climbs at dawn the rock, some passing sail to spy ? 
Oh, no’! ‘all hope is o’er; 
We meet on earth no more, 

Nor one faint gleam to soothe thy grief is given’: 
That form so mourn’d, so dear; 
Floats on a watery bier; 

That spirit so belov’d thy coming waits in heaven. 
Peace to thee, gentle shade! 
Thy debt tonature paid ; 

Cease, cease ye strains: sacred to grief and love! 
Too fast the tear-drops flow; 
Too keen my sense of woe,: 

E’en in your soothing sounds a short relief to prove ! 


EA EL EPL TD 


Christmas Woxres. 
GOOD, BAD; AND ‘INDIFFERENT. 


ee 
{ Continued from our last.) 
Bre 
ANSWERS TO THE PUZZLES, ENIGMAS, &. 


IN OUR LAST, PAGE 236. 
—_— 
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se there is no end to it, but in destruction. 
ermouth (Cock her mouth! ) 
erring (her ring, ) 


PRAM PEP Swe 
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: 
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11. H 

12. A crow out ofa gutter. 

13. Daughter. 

14. Because he is often at the bar. 

15. Twenty. 

16, Because all his works are wicked, and all his 
wicked works are brought to light. 

17. It is in the middle of water. 

18. It is the capital of England. 

19.. Wet. 

20. A watchman. 

21. Monosyllable. 

22. The letter I. 

23. (Answer expected in our next, as we donot know 
it at present.) 

(> Answer to the Rebus requested from the author, 
who neglected to send it. 


— >> ?-<2 


CHARADE BY THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES FOX. 
ie 


Addressed to a Ludy. 

Permit me Madam, to come uncalled into your 
Ladyship’s presence, and by dividing myself, add greatly. 
to my consequence. So exalted am. I in the character 
of my first, that I have trampled on the’ pride of kings, 
and the greatest potentates have bowed down to em- 
brace me; yet the dirtiest kennel in the dirtiest street 
is not too foul to have me. for its inmate. 

In my second, what infinite variety ! I am rich as the 
eastern nabob, yet poor as the weeping object of your 
benevolence ; I am mild and gentle as the spring, yet 
savage and cruel as the wintry blast; I am. young, 
beautiful, and happy, yet old, deformed, and wretched : 
"tis from the highest authority I dare pronounce myself 
your superior; yet few instances are there to prove it, 
and many are the proofs against it. But your Ladyship 
is tired, and wishes my: re-union : it is done ; and I have 
no other merit than in remaining, as before, 





Your Ladyship’s humble servant. 
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—— 
HORZ OTIOSZ. 
No. IV. 
Hard is the scholar’s lot, condemned to sail, 
Un iz’d, o’er life’s tempestuous wave 3 
Clouds blind his sight ; nor blows a friendly gale 


To waft him to one port—except the grave. 


It is. indeed a melancholy reflection, that; not: 
withstanding:the taste for reading now so universal, 
the men who: furnish ‘the world with pleasure and 
instruction, whose lives are spent, frequently short- 
evued, in the search after the “ hidden treasures” of 
knowledge, should so often, even whilst’ their works 
re them bstantial applause,'be suffered 


‘© To bloom unseen ;”” 


to live neglected: and ridiculed; distinguished only 
from. the rest of their friends, or families, by the re- 
tirementiof their lives, or their melancholy deport- 
ment: often a -barthen, even to their relations. 
The man of genius frequently passes for a beiug 
discontented with his lot, and yet making no exer- 
tion to amend it ; he has not the bustling anxiety of 
the.man of business to recommend him to notice; 
he seeks not the friendship of his equals in rank, or, 
rather in. poverty ; because h's mind ‘is. not formed 
for. them: from ‘their society he could reap no: in- 
struction, no amusement: ner will he take much 
pains to ‘ingeatiate himself with those who are dis- 
tinguished only iby their wealth; 

‘“ Who haunt the crowd and tempt the main, 

Por splendid care and guilty gain.” 

The modesty which generally, if not always, ac- 
companies real worth, will not permit him to cringe 
aad fawn, to bow and smile at the fooleries or buf- 
fooneries of a patron ; and thus, 


‘‘ Too proud’to creep, to humble aspire,” 


he paases through life, frequently sunk into the 
most abject want; and yet too modest. to beg, al- 
most to receive, that bounty, which if received, 
comes witha dagger’s poiat; and is often given 
without any great respect or commisseratiou for the 
unfortunate.man, who possesing faculties of the 
highest order, is yet neglected and forgotten, Fre- 
quently is he eclipsed by’a rival, whose only talents 
are a bold address, self confidence, and impudence, 
coupled with ignorance, servility and pride. If he 
does not seek. for respect by the arts made use of 
by many around him; if he does not: condescend 
to bow down, the very emblem of 


“ SERVILITY, with supple knees, 
Whose trade it is to bend, tocrouch, to please ;” 


if he does not pay so much attention to those minu- 
tie, upon which others lay such great importance ; 
his motive is said to be indolence or pride: never 
considering that he neither looks for, nor experiences 
any pleasure, any reward, in the pursuit of those, to 
him triffing concerns, upon which the multitade 
depend for happiness; that his mind is occupied 
and his faculties engrossed by other and far more 
noble pursuits; or that he his able to make a just 
estimate of the worth, or, rather, worthlessness of 
those trifles, to obtain and enjoy which, no maneuvre, 
however base; no pains, however great; no time, 
however valuable; are thought too great a sacrifice 
by those around him. 

Thus it is often the lot of the man of true genius 
to pass through lifé; if, and which frequently hap- 
pens, (for, as the author of the Sketch Booh observes, 
“ Genius delights to hatch her offspring iu bye-cor- 
ners”) one of the poorer classes of society, he is 
surrounded by those from whom he can derive but 
little pleasure, and who look upon him with cold- 
ness, which he repays with contempt: when weighed 
down uader the accumulated pressure of a melan- 
choly, perhaps morbid, disposition, of want, and of 
misfortune, no friendly arm is stretched out to assist 
him 5 no heart, overflowing with kindness, condoles 





Ll 





with him: neglected and unknown, and yet possess- 
ing a soul of the highest order, that will not even 
condescend should it pussess a friend: to make 
known to him its wants lest it should experience a 
mortifying instance of the friendship of the world; 
and yet sensible of the most acute suffering. in in- 
stances from-which another whose mind was not of 
so delicate a mould would experience little or no 
anxiety or trouble; under such circumstances (for 
this is no ideal picture) many of the sons of Genius 
have left that world which neglected or abused them, 
in a-fit of despondency, ur absolute despair. 

It is a misigable consolation to the-man who is 
conscious of his eya talents, that others, like bim have 
lived neglected and desolate, and have died puor ; and 
whose worth, when gone, is universally acknowledged. 
It is but a mockery to him, to: know that others 
have suffered, like himself, whose star of glory has 
risen, as it were, from their death beds, uever per- 
haps to set. The marble monument, the adulatory 
panegyric, serving to proclaim not so much departed 
worth, as living pride, can confer no honour upon 
him: the works of a man of genius are to him, 


Monumentum ere perennius. 


The “ storied urn, the animated bust,” may flat- 
ter and proclaim the vanity of the: living, but the 
dead want them not: if the panygeric be true, it is 
useless ; if false, it is absurd, ‘ Lo? here he lies, 
his works proclaim the rest,” is enough for the man 
of genius ; and, when bestowed upon one undeserv- 
ing of it, becomes the keenest satire. 

Whilst the man, whese vanity is only equaled by 
his ignorance; whose cheeks the blush of modesty, 
or of shame, never tinged ; who possesses confidence 
io himself, even though it be accompanied by the 
greatest emptiness of mind which may be, even a 
perfect vacuum; whilst such a one, with an impus- 
ing address, is sure of support, of patronage, of en- 
couragement (for the world are pleased with appear- 
ances ; and, where they find eluquentie satis, do not 
always remember that there may, at the same time, 
be sapientie parum ;) is carried triumphantly on 
the stream of popularity, the man of real talents is 
too often “ ueglected and forlorn.” Aud why? Be- 
causé he cannot-degrade himself by flattering the 
vices, and will not humble himself by joining in the 
follies of mankind; because he dares (aud which is 
no small crime in the eyes of many) net only to 
think, but to act, for himself; because if caressed, 
he disdains to repay it by flattery ; if neglected, to 
seek for profit or applause, by palliating or admi- 
nistering to the vices of the rich, Would he accom- 
modate himself to the standard of the world, he 
might pass through it, flattered and despised; and 
leave it, having acquired a wreath, not of renown, 
but of riches, odium, and contempt. 

If such are the prospects and such the fate of too 
many who are possessed of extraordinary talents; 
if mavy of the sons of genius have passed through 
the world neglected and despised; yet some, though 
perhaps comparatively few, have risen by the 
strength of their own talents to renown and to 
honour, have lived respected and died lamented ; 
after having struggled through many and great pri- 
vations and difficulties, have risen far above their 
own expectations. If Milton was suffered to live 
and die in poverty, yet Shakspeare was rewarded 
with patronage and support. If Chatterton died in 
want and despair, Heary Kirke White, of equal 
genius, met with that encouragement, which, had 
he lived, he would doubtless have abundaatly repaid 
by the lustre of his talents, The melancholy picture 
is fortunately not without a reverse; if many have 
suffered undeserved neglect, yet a few have met 
with countenance and rewards. The world appears 
occasionally ashamed of its supineness, and sudden- 
ly arising from its lethargy, seeks out those who are 
worthy of, and favours them with its patronage. The 
present age is honourably distinguished by its gene- 
rosity in this cause ; but, alas! how few of those whose 
talents are coupled with their poverty, who have 





nothing else to distinguish or encourage them, are 





permitted to rise to that station in life which they 
are capacitated to enjoy. How many even now, are 
permitted 


6 ————«- To blush unseen, 


And waste their sweetness in: the desért air !” 
Liverpuol, January; 1821. B 
ENGEL poem — 
The Naturalist’s Diary, 

For JANUARY, 1821. 
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[To be continued throughout the year] 





In January, the numerous tribes of birds quit their 
retreats iv search of food. The red-breast begins to 
sing; larks congregate, and fly to the warm stubble’ 
for shelter ; and the nut-hatch is heard. The shel- 
less snail or slug makes its appearance, and com. 
mences its depredations on: garden plants and green 
wheat. The missel-thraush-begins its song. This 
bird sings between the flying showers, and cuotinues 
its note till the beginning of August. 

The hedge-sparruw and the thrush now begin to 
sing. The wren, also, “ pipes her perenni:l lay,” 
even among the flakes of snow. The titmouse ‘pulls 
straw out of the thatch, iu search of insects ; linnets 
congregate; and rooks resort to their nest trees. 
Pullets begin to lay; young lambs are dropped 
now. ; 

The house-sparrow chirps; the bat appears, spi- 
ders shoot out their webs; and the blackbird whis- 
tles. The fieldfares, red-wings, skylarks, and tit- 
larks resort to watered meadows for food, and are, 
in part, supported by the gnats which are on the 
snow, near the water. The tops of tender turnips- 
and ivy-berries afford food for the graminivorous 
birds, as the ring-dove, &c. Earth-worms lie out 
on the ground, and the shell-snail appears. 

The utility of worms in manuriug the soil is so 
obvious, that perhaps we might venture to say that 
land frequented by them in any number could hardly 
be barren; they not only draw into their holes from 
the surface decayed vegetable matter, which thus 
rots and nourishes the roots of plants, but the sub- 
stance which they eat is returned from their bodies 
(forming what is called “ worm-casts”) in a state pe- 
culiarly fitted for vegetable aliment ; being thus pul- 
verized by frosts, and washed in by rains, is readily 
received into circulation; and as worms cast almost 
every night in the year, except during hard frosts, 
they produce a never-failing supply of this manure, 
Worms ‘are furnished with small inverted spines 
upon the under surface of their bodies, enabling 
them to draw various light substances into their 
holes. It is admirable to observe the economy of 
Nature in keeping creation in due limits, and the 
provision ‘she makes for the removal of encum- 
brances; trees, which from their magnitude appear 
indestructible by Jess than Luman violence, we yet 
find are by the agency of a seemingly feeble race 
speedily consumed : the several spieces of Zucanus, 
cerambyx, vespa, ptinus, &c. clear away these fu- 
resr wrecks, reducing them to dust, which serve as 
oil for the production and support of other vegeta- 
tion. If we liftup the bark of an old tree, what a 
colony of labourers we disturb ! 

In this month the flowers of the rosemary begin 
to open; the winter aconite and the bear's foot are 
in flower about the middle of the month; the me- 
zereon “ breathes mild its early sweets; ” and the 
red dead-nettle fowers under the shelter of southern 
hedges. The snowdrop seems on the yoint of blow- 
ing. 

The common creeping crowfoot is now in flower ; 
and the crocus, if the weather be mild, appears ahove 

und. Ivy casts its leaves; the catkin, or male 
blossom of the hazel, unfolds; the flowers of the 
holly begin to open, and the leaves of the honey- 
suckle are quite out. Towards the end of January, 





the daisy is in full bloom, 
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The China rose, till lately unknown to us, and at 
first considered only at a greenhouse plant, is now 
seen blown in the open air, even in the munth of 
December, often with its red buds mossed with frost. 
The wallflower, periwinkle, and heart’s ease are still 
in blow. Many names have been given to that uni- 
versal favourite the heart’s ease, among which is 
“ Love in Idleness.” ’ 

Hunting and shooting are among the favourite 
amusements of this season. Skating, also, is much 
practised by young persons. 

In this month, the farmer carries out manure to 
his fields, and repairs quickset hedges; taking ad- 
vantage of the dry and hard ground, during frost. 
The barn resounds with the flail, barley being now 
threshed for malting. He lops forest trees, and cuts 
timber for winter use. About the end of the month, 
in dry weather, peas and beans are sown, and vetches 
for seed or fodder. Hogs are killed for bacon, and 
beef and hams are smoked. 


A WINTER VIEW OF THE SEA. 


Above, one cloud, 
Black and unbroken all the skies o’ershroud ; 
The unwieldy porpoise through the day before 
Had rolled in view of boding men on shore; _ 
And sometimes hid, and sometimes showed his form, 
Dark as the cloud, and furious as the storm. 
All where the eye delights, et dreads to roam, 
The breaking billows cast the flying foam 
Upon the billows rising—all the — 
Is restless change ; the waves so swelled and steep, 
Breaking and shining, and the sunken swells, 
Nor one, one moment in its station dwells ; 
But nearer land you may the billows trace, 
As if contending in their watery chase ; 
May watch the mightest till the shoal they reach, 
Then break and hurry ta their utmost stretch ; 
Curled as they come, they strike with furious force, 
And then reffowing, take their grating course, 
Raking the rounded flints, which ages 
Rolled by their rage, and shall to ages last.—Crabbe. 














The Gleaner 


‘6 T am buta gatherer and disposer of other mens 
stuf.” WorTtTon. 


MANNERS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF OUR 
ANCESTORS. 


{From an old MS. of Aubrey’s preserved in the 
Ashmole Museum.) 


‘There were very few free schools in Engtand be- 
fore the Reformation. Youth were taught Latin in 
the monasteries ; and young women had their edu- 
cation in the ounneries, where they learnt needle- 
work, confectionary, surgery, physic (apothecaries 
and surgeons being then rare) writing, drawing, &c. 
Old Jacques, now living, has often seen from his 
house the nuns of St. Mary Kingston, in Wilts, 
coming forth into the nymph hay, with their rocks 
and wheels to spin, sometimes to the number of 
seventy ; all of whom were not nuns, but young 
girls sent there for education. Auciently, before 
the Reformation, ordivary men’s houses, and copy- 
holders, and the like, had no chimneys, but flues like 
lower-holes; some of ‘em were in being when [ was 





a boy. 

In the halls and parlours of great houses were 
wrote texts of scripture on the painted cloths, 

The lawyers say, that before the time of Henry 
the Eighth, one shall hardly find an action on the 
case, a8 for slander, &c. once a year, quod nota. 

Before the last. civil wars, in gentlemen’s houses 
at Christmas, the first dish that was brought to table 
was a boar’s head with a lemon in his mouth. 

At Queen’s Coll, Oxun, they still retaiu this cus- 


tom, the bearer of it bringing it into the hall, singing 
to an old tune an old Latin rhyme, ‘ Apri caput de- 
fero,’ &c. The first dish that was brought up to 
table on Easter-day, was a red herring riding away 
on horseback ; i.e. a herring ordered by the cook 
something after the likeness of a man on horseback 
set in a corn sallad. 

The custom of eating a gammon at Easter (which 
is still kept up in many parts of England) was 
founded on this; viz. to show their abhorrence of 
Judaism at that solemn commemoration of our Lord’s 
resurrection. 

The use of ‘ your humble servant’ came first into 
England on the marriage of Queen Mary, daughter 
of Henry the Fourth of France, whith is derived from 
votre trés humble serviteur ; the usual salutation 
before that time was, God keép you, God be with 
you: and among the vulgar, How dost do? with a 
thump on the shoulder. 

Till this time the Court itself was unpolished and 
anmannered. King James’s Court was so far from 
being civil to women, that the ladies, nay the Queen 
herself, could hardly pass by the King’s apartments 
without receiving some affront. 

At the parish priest's houses in France, especially 
in Languedoc, the table cloths were on the board all 
the day long, and ready for what was in the house 
to put thereon, for strangers, travellers, fryers, pil- 
grims; so it was I have heard my grandfather say 
in bis grandfather's time. 

Heretofore noblemen and gentlemen of fine estates 
had their heralds, who wore their coats of arms at 
Christmas, and at other solemn times, and cried 
‘ Largesse’ thrice. 

A neat built chapel, and a spacious ball, were all 
the rooms of note, the rest were small. 

At Tomarton, in Gloucestersbire, anciently the 
seat of the Rivers, in a dungeon, 13 or 14 feet deep; 
about four feet high are iron rings fastened in the 
wall, which were probably to tye offending villains 
to, as all lords of manors had this power over their 
villains (or socage tenants) and had all of them no 
doubt such places fur punishment. 

It ix well known all castles had dungeons, and so 
I believe had monasteries, for they had often within 
themselves power of life and death, Mr, Dugdale 
told me, that about Henry the Third’s time, the 
Pope gave a bull or patent to a company of Italian 
architects, to travel up and down Europe to build 
churches. In the days of yore, ladies and gentlemen 
lived in the country like petty kings, and jura re- 
galia belonging to seiguories ; had castles and bo- 
roughs; had gallows within their liberties, where 
they could try, condemn, and execute ; never went 
to London but in Parliament time, or unce a year, to 
do homage to their King. They always sate in their 
Gothic balls, at the high tables, or orsille, which is a 
little room at the upper end of the hall, where stands 
a table, with the forks at aside table. The meat 
was served up by watch words. Jacks are but of 
late invention; the poor boys did turn the spits, 
and licked the dripping for their pains. The beds 
of men servants and retainers were in the hall, as 
now in the guard or privy chamber here. ’ In the 
hall, mumming and loaf stealing, and other Chris- 
mas sports, were performed. The hearth was com- 
monly in the middle, whence the saying, “ round 
about a coal fire.” 

Every Baron and gentlemen of estate kept great 
horses for men at arms; some had their armories, 
sufficient to furnish out some hundreds of men. The 
halls of the justice of peace were dreadful to behold. 
The skreen was garnished with croslets and helmets 
gaping with open mouths, with coats of mail, laun- 
ces, pikes, halberts, brown bills, and bucklers. 

Public inns were rare—travellers were entertained 
at religious houses for three days together, if occa- 
sion served. The meetings of the gentry were not 
at taverns, but in the fields or forests, with their 
hawks and hounds, and their bugle horn, in silken 
bawdries. 

In the last age, every gentleman-like man kept 





a sparrow-hawk, aud a priest kept a hubby, as 





Dame Julien Bernera teaches us (who wrote a trea. 
tise on Field Sports in Henry the Sixth’s time.) It 
was a diversion for young gentlemen to man spar. 
row hawks aud morlines. 

Before the Reformation there were no poor’s rates, 
The charitable doles given at the religious houses 
and the church ale in every parish did the business. 

Io every parish there was a church house, to which 
belonged spits, polls, &c. for dressing provision, 
Here the housekeepers met; and were merry, and 
gave their charity. The young people came there 
too, aad had dancing, bowling, shooting at buts, &c. 
Mr. A. Wood assures me, that there were few or no 
alms houses before the time of Henry the Eighth; 
that at Oxon, opposite Christchurch, was one of the 
most ancient in England. i 

In every church was a poor’s box, and the like at 
great inns. Before the wake or feast of the dedica- 
tion of the church, they sat all night, fasting and 
praying; viz. on the eve of the wake. 

In the Easter holiday’s was the clerk's ale, for his 
benefit, and the solace of the neighbourhood. 

In these times, besides the jollitys above-mention- 
ed, they had their pilgrimages to several shrines; as 
to Walsingham, Canterbury, Glastonbury, Brom. 
holm, &c. Then the crasades to the holy wars were 
magoificient and splendid, and gave rise to the ad- 
ventures of errant-knights and romances. 

The solemnity attending processions in and about 
churches and the perambulations in the fields, were 
great divertions also of those times. 

Glass windows in churches and gentlemen’s houses. 
were rare before the time of Henry the Eighth, In 
my own remembrance, before the civil wars, copy- 
holders and poor people had none. In Herefordshire, 
Monmouthshire, and Salop it is so still. About 90 
years ago, noblemen and gentlemen’s coats were of 
the fashion of the beadles aud yeoman of the guard 
(i. e.) gatheredat the middle. ‘The benchers in the 
inns at court yet retain that fashion in the make of 
their gowns. ‘Captain Silas Taylor says, that in the 
days of yore, when a church was to be built, they 
watched and prayed on the vigil of the dedication, 
and took that part of the horizon when the sun arose 
from the east, which makes that variatiov, so that 
few stand true except those built between the equi- 
noxes. 

In Scotland, especially among the Hightanders, 
the women make a courtesy to the new moon ; and 
our English women in this country have a touch of 
this; some of them, sitting astride on a gate or 
stile, the first evening the new moon appears, say, 
Sa fine moon, God bless her,’ The like I observed 
in Hertfordshire. 

The Britains received their knowledge of hus- 
bandry from the Romans: the foot and the acre, 
which we, yet use, is the nearest tothem. In our 
west country, and I believe in the north, they give 
no wages to the shepherd, but he has the keeping of 
so many sheep with his master’s flock, Plautus 
hints at this in his Asinaria, Act, 3. s. 1. Etiam 
Opilio, &c. 

The Normans brought with them into England 
civility and building, which, though it was Gothic, 
was yet magnificent. Upon any occasion of bust- 
ling in those days, great lords sounded their trum- 
pets and summoned those that held under them. 
Old Sir Walter Long, of Draycot, kept a trumpeter, 
rode with thirty servants and retainers ; hence the 
sheriff's trumpets at thisday. No younger brothers 
then were to betake themselves to trade, but were 
churchmen, or retainers to great men, 

From the time of Erasmus, to about twenty 
years last past, the learning was dowuright péedan- 
try. The conversation and habits of those times 
were as starch as their hands and square beards ; 
and gravity was then taken for wisdom. The doc- 
tors in those days were but old boys, when quibbles, 
passed for wit even in their sermons. 

The gentry and citizens had little learning of any. 
kind; and their way of breeding up their chil- 
dren was suitable to the rest; they were as stvere 
to their children as the schoolmasters ; as severe as. 
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masters of the House of Correction. The child per- 
fectly loathed the sight of the parent, ‘as the slave 
his torture. Gentlemen of thirty or forty years old 
were to stand like mutes and fools, bareheaded, he- 
fore their parents; and the daughters, well grown 
women, were to stand at the cupboard-side during 
the whole time of the proud mother’s visits, unless, as 
the fashion was, leave was desired, forsooth, that a 
cushion should be given them to kneel upon, brought 
them by the serving man, after they had dune sufi- 
cient penance io standing. 

The boys (1 mean young fellows) had their fore- 
heals turned up aud stiffened with spittle. They 
were to stand, mannerly forsooth, thas :—the fore- 
top ordered as before, with one hand at the band 
string, the other behind the breech. 

The gentlemen had prodigious fans, as is to be 
seen in old pictures, like that instrament which is 
used to drive feathers, and it had a handle at least 
one half as long, with which their daughters were 
corrected, Sir Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice, 
told me he was an eye witness of it. 

The Earl of Manchester also used such a fan, but 
fathers and mothers slasht their daughters in the 
time of their besom discipline, when they were per- 
fect women, At Oxford (and I believe also at Cam- 
bridge) the rods were frequently used by the tutors 
and deans; and Dr. Potter of Trinity College, I 
knew right well, whipt his pupil with his sword by 
his side when he came to take his leave of him to go 
tu the inns of court. 

The last summer, on the day of St. Johe Baptist, 
I was accident!y walkiog in the pasture behind 
Montague-house; it was twelve o’clock. I saw 
there about two or three and twenty young women, 
most of them were habited on their knees, very 
busy, as if-they had been weeding. If could not pre- 
seatly learn what the matter was. At last a young 
man toid me, that they were looking fur a coal un- 
der the root of a plantain, to put under their beads 
that night, and they should dream who would be 
their busbauds; it was to be found that day and 
hour. 











Siscellanesus 


INTERESTING AND MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR. 





a 

A late Dublin paper contains a long letter, signed 
Ewen, dated Coolberg, Gorey, Dec. 1820, from which 
we extract the following :—The writer, in the latter end 
of August last, in company with a friend, was shooting 
grouse on the mountains of the county of Down ; when 
in the vicinity of a savage and desolate spot named Sleu 
Doule, or the Devil’s Mountain, they determined to 


view it. After a scramble of three hours they found 
themselves in a small glen, encompassed on all sides by 
lofty rocks. ‘They discovered smoke rising from one 
corner of the glen; and, advancing,arrived at the 
mouth of a small cave, in which they perceived a human 
figure. The man turningsuddenly round uttered an 
exclamation of terror, and sank down deprived of sense. 
On coming to himself he evinced extreme agitation ; 
and said he would place confidence in us if we would 
promise not to mention any circumstance relating to him 
till after his death. He said he had lived in a remote 
part of Ireland; a certain circumstance which must 
affect his life if he was discovered, compelled him to 
abandon his house; he conceived, by prolonging his ex. 
istence, he might expiate his crime by seclusion and 
penitence ; he had wandered through the most seques- 
tered mountains in Ireland for many months, and at 
last met with his present abode ; he had not shaved his 
beard from the time he left his home; and, in the cha- 
racter of a beggar, passed undetected. In his habita- 
tion he had water at hand, and a little portion of ground 
under culture; he took the advantage of moon-light in 
going and returning from the inhabited part of the 
country, where he procured such things as were neces- 
sary for his existence ; his provision of meal he had ina 
number of small bags. From his manner and language 
he must have ranked as agentlemen: and was, unques- 
tionably, an Irishman. He had collected a quantity of 
small silver, preparatory to his pilgrimage, which he had 
hid among the rocks. After renewing their promise of 





secresy they left him. The writer being again in that 
part of the country, wished to learn in what situation 
the unfortunate man might be at this seasom. He left 
his horse at a cottage on the mountain, and proc 
to the spot. ‘* But, good heavens! what a hideous 
spectacle ! his remains lay on the floor, his shoes on, the 
tattered faagments of his garments lying about, which, 
with the flesh, had been torn almost from the bones, 
evidently by birds of prey. I precipitately retreated, 
lad to escape from a scene so awful, and rendered in- 
escribably terrific from the ghastly silence and horror 
of the surrounding scenery.” ‘The writer has been in- 
disposed ever since; (about eight days) but promises 
bringing the coroner and assistance to inter the remains, 
and make diligent search to find some clue by which this 
mysterious affair may be developed. The unfortunate 
man was about five feet seven inches, well proportioned, 
extremely emaciated and pale, and appeared about 50; 
his hair had been light brown, his eyes light grey ; the 
time when he left his residence was not ascertained.— 
Belfast News Letter. 





SINGULAR CHARACTER. 


A. A. Azais basjust published at Paris a work called 
‘¢On the lot of man in all ranks of life; on the lot of 
nations in all ages; and more espccially, on the present 
lot of the French people.” In the preface is the follow- 
ing singular invitation :—*‘ I live in the heart of Paris, 
in a solitary house, surrounded by a fine garden. Every 
day for two hours I shall be at the disposal of any person 
who may wish to procure one of my books, and to dis- 
cuss the principles of it with me. From two to four in 
winter, and in summer from six until dusk ; it will be 
very agreeable to me to form by this means an acquaint- 
ance with the lovers of science and philosophy ; to stroll 
with them in my little domain, to reply to their questions 
and observations; and to profit by the information 
which they may give me, or which they may excite me 
to seek for myself. If I could venture to invent a word 
which should describe the nature of our confidential 
intercourse, I would say that we will ¢ platonize’ tore- 
ther, under the constant guidance of nature and phuo- 
sophy.” 





AN AVOWED ATHEIST. 
oe 


The following proceedings occurred in the legislature 
of North Carolina:—** Mr. Adams introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution :—Whereas Thomas Person, a mem- 
ber in this house, who denies the being of a God, and 
the truth of the Protestant religion, and the Divine au- 
thority of the Old and New Testament, and holds prin- 
ciples incompatible with the safety of the state; Re- 
solved, that the seat of the said Thomas Person, sena- 
tor, from Granville, be vacated. Referred.” We are 
willing to go as far as any person to protect the freedom 
of conscience; but a man who denies the existence of 
God is not a safe depository of power; and, not believ- 
ing in a future state of rewards and punishments, he 
cannot have a regard for his oath ;_and, therefore should 
be cautiously trusted.— National Advocate. 





Law and Physic.—It is stated, as a singular circum- 
stance, that in the city of Cork there has not been a 
single apothecary’s shop opened in addition to those 
established 40 years ago, but there has been an increase 
of 49 attorneys in the short space of six years. 














Logterian System. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


—< zs 





S1r,—You will perhaps be displeased at receiving 
this letter; but [ do assure you, that it is not my 
intention to enter into any dispute as to the merits 
or demerits of the Logievian System ; especially with 
interested and abusive opponents. A regard for my 
own dignity, and a consideration for your valuable 
time, and ‘pot the Mimsy and evasive arguments 
urged by your professional correspondent Q, iv the 
Kaleidoscope of the 1st of February last, indueed me 
to abandon the discussion of this question. I saw 
that it would lead to no satisfactory result, 1 
wanted proof, and they gave me assertion: I sought 
for fact, and found theory. Of the last letter of Q. 
I shall merely observe, that it is made up of quota- 


tions from a work written by Mr. Logier in fayour 
of his own system; and may be relied upon as 
much as extracts taken from ‘ Solomon’s Guide to 
Health,” vouching for the efficacy of “ Solomon’s 
Balm of Gilead.” Asto the men of “ higl eminence,” 
their approyal was confined to that of the chiroplast, 
as being useful, for a short time, to form the hand, 

As 1 said before, 1 want no theoretical discussion : 
the purport of this is, to ask one or two questions. 
Before doing so, I must premise, that Mr. Logier 
asserted publicly in our Masic-hall, that instruction 
for two years and a half, by his system, would make 
* fine players, able theorists, aud correct composers ;” 
players of Correlli, Handel, Haydn, &c, and conse- 
quently of music in general, not more difficult than 
the works of those authors. That to “ consume 
four or five years in the teaching of music,” as the 
old system required, was a “ sad waste of time, and 
a robbery of tbe public.” 

Now, Sir, as the Logierian System has been estab- 
lished about five years in this town, I wish to ask 
your readers, whether they koow of any person, 
taught entirely by this system, having been sent 
home a “fine player, able theorist, and correct com- 
poser?” I say sent home, for the being able to do 
all this nearly implies perfection, and ts, 1 think, as 
much as the Logierian teachers of this town them- 
seves cao do. 

In the next place, I wish to ask the Logierian 
teachers, if they have any pupils, taught by this 
system only, who are capable of playing, with ease 
to themselves and gratification to their hearers, any 
music that may be placed before them, from a sim- 
ple sonata to that which is as difficult as the works 
of Handel, Haydn, &e.? and if they have, whether 
they will permit an impartial person to call at their 
academies, to put their ablest pupils to the proof? 
If, after five years’ instruction, it is still found ne- 
cessary to continue the pupil at the “ academy,” 
where is the difference between the old system and 
the new? 

I know you think differently from me on this sub- 
ject, and therefore acknowledge your impartiality, 
as Editor, in giving publicity to my former letters : 
continue your indulgence, and secure an admirer 


and well-wisher, in 
10th January, 1821. SIMON GULLED. 
ie tae 
Correspondence, 


TO THE EDITOR. 














Sir,—It gave me pleasure to learn, that our 
friend, and devotee of the muses, Mr. Ryley, had 
opened a Literary Society, for the discussion of 
topics unconnected with politics or theology. Never 
was such a society more wanted, nor its good effects 
more cbvious, than in Liverpool; where, after the 
bustle and fatigue of a day devoted to commercial 
pursuits, even the votaries of taste and literature 
are too often induced, in default of mental incite- 
ment, to pass the short period between the hours of 
business and repose in the profitless iudulgences of 
the tavern, Que night in the week may now be 
usefully retrieved from this sivk of regret, and other 
vights may be employed in the domestic circle, by 
the emulous essayist, in the arrangement of his 
ideas on the question proposed to be discussed. 

I consider public speakiug, or “the power of lis- 
tening senates tocommand,” to be one of the proudest 
ornaments of which a human being is susceptible, 
The warrior, in the midst of his daring exploits, 
may call down the applause of the free, and the ho- 
mage of the fair; but the attribute of courage, al- 
thoagh dignified and ennobling, man inherits only ia 
common with the ferocious tiger; with the artless 
| but fearless savage : that of eloquence, the power of 
| arousing the feelings of assembled multitudes to 
indignation at the record of oppression, to pity at 
the tale of woe, to exultation at the voice of tri- 
umphant worth, argues an attribate which he only 
inherits in common with the angels, 
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The public discussion of a proposed question I 
consider to be eminently calculated to rouse and 
strengthen the exalting faculty of reason. It urges 
the mind to search the pages of history, the shelves 
of experience, the recesses of thought, and the flowery 
fields of creative imagination, for new and apt ideas 
aod appropriate argument. Aad the continued study 
to decorate our ideas with some flowerets of elo- 
quence will eventually confer a polish and a brillian- 
cy, without which the acuteness of the grammarian 
or the versatility of the linguist would but faintly 
shine. The questions, foo, proposed at this Society 
are of a moral tendency, and the consideration of 
them must improve the judgment as well as amelio- 
rate the heart. 

I could enlarge on this subject, but shall only ob- 
serve, that, in pursuance of these opinions, I have 
attended Mr. Ryley’sdebate; and although altogether 
unskilled in public speaking, and possessing a very 
slender share of those gifts, either of eduation or 
address, generally deemed so essential to the attain- 
ment of oratory, I have pleasure in stating, that the 
kind encouragement I experienced from a brilliant 
audience, although far beyond my humble merits, 
is a sufficient guarantee for the indulgence that 
will be awarded to every essayist; and will, I 
trust, induce others to enter this wide field of in- 
struction and amusement, from which they may 
carry home a far more grateful and ennobling bene- 
fit than they can promise themselves in the giddy 
parsuits of fashion. : 

I purpose making another attempt on Tuesday. 
The question is (as it relates to the ladies) most 
appropriate for the debut of young gentlemen ; and 
some bold attempts will surely be made, as “ none 
but the brave deserve the fair.” If I can muster up 
time to arrange my ideas on the delightful subject 
proposed, I intend to overwhelm with my eloquence 
all those who shall dare to asperse the lovely crea- 
tures, who will ever find an advocate in ; 

.S. Wz 








STEALING OF HATS, &c. 
es oe 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—Your notice of the closing scene at the La- 
dies’ Charity Ball, which has so much disgraced our 
town in the eyes of strangers who were present on that 
occasion, though severe, was not more so than the 
meanness of the individuals concerned most justly 
merited. Many gentlemen had their hats stolen, 
although their names were written at full length on the 
lining. I am in this situation ; but having accidentally 
discovered the fellow who has thus disgraced the charac- 
ter of a gentleman, to which he still pretends, I have re- 
solved to prosecute him for a felony. Respect to some 
individuals connected with him has hitherto restrained 
me from adopting so harsh a measure; but finding 
that he attempts to justify the theft on the plea ‘that 
he himself lost as good a hat, and if I sent him that 
which he had lost, he would return mine, and not till 
then,”’ I shall dismiss all further delicacy towards Lim. 
Had I taken his hat, it might have been fair to retaliate ; 
but as I went home without any hat, he cannot plead 
the strange argument he offers in palliation. What 
would he say of a man who stopped him.on the high- 
way and took his purse, alleging as an excuse that he 
himself had been previously robbed in that place? A 
gentleman in the hurry of leaving a crowded assembly 
may often mistake the hat or great coat of another for 
his own; but when he discovers his error, would, as has 
happened in many cases on the late occasion, restore 
it tothe owner. What epithet does he deserve, who, 
with the name of the owner staring him in the face, 
for weeks wears articles of dress which he purloined 





from a place of public amusement? But this the 
utmost rigour of the law shall determine: and as the 
residence of the keeper brings the Town-hall-under the 
denomination of an inhabited house, | am informed that 
an action will lie for a capital felony. 

St. Anne-street. 


TO THE WORSHIPFUL THE MAYOR. 

The activity you have evinced, in correcting the 
abuses that formerly existed in the town, has em- 
boldened me to take the liberty of pointing out to you 
one which has hitherto apparently escaped your notice ; 
and which, as it respects common decency and the 
morals of society, calls loudly for the interposition of 
the magistrates. 

Your Worship will no doubt have observed the in- 
calculable number of indecent placards that are posted 
up in every part of the town, as disgusting to the eye, 
and as revolting te the common feelings of decency as 
the quack pretenders who expose them to public view 
are ignorant and illiterate. 

If there be no law of the land or bye-law that can 
put a stop to this nuisance, it is high time to frame one, 
as well for the good of society as to guard the public 
from the disgusting sight of indecent placards. 

Formerly the puffs of these illiterate quacks were 
confined to the central parts of the town; but latterly 
their impudence has increased to such an intolerable 
pitch, that the walls and unoccupied shops are literally 
covered with their filthy effusions. 

Trusting that this growing evil way be taken notice 
of by your Worship, 

lam your obedient servant, 
AMATOR DECORI. 








Co Correspondents. 


THE LaTE SHAUGHNASEY, &c.—C. sen. may be 
assured that the lines to the RAINBow, by Campbell, 
have not escaped our notice. They are reserved for 
our next, as our poetical department is completely 
occupied this week, by a variety of pieces, amongst 
which is one addressed to Mary, by Sinclair, in 
whom, we fancy we recognise our late lamented 
correspondent ry age | O’Shaughnasey, Esq. 
We say lamented, for if the quondam Custos Ro- 
tulorum of Tipperary were alive, poor gentleman ! 
it would revive his heart even more than that four- 
teenth tumbler, which some people suspect led to his 
premature exit, were he to hear the way in which all 
classes of our readers, and particularly the fairer por- 
tion, speak of him. The entation of those who 

ve credit to the catastrophe related by his survivor 

ermot O’Goster, knows no bounds; and we doubt, 
whether the Irish howl, as practised in its genu- 
ine perfection on those native turf bogs, he has 
immortalised in his first canto (verse eighth) is 
one whit more sincere, although it may be somewhat 
more vociferous than the lamentations so generally 
heard for the premature and irreparable loss of Sir 
Shaughnasey, and his four unfinished cantos. For 
our own parts, as Dermot G’Goster has not, as we 
suspected, taken fire on the scepticism we last week 
expressed as to the alleged death of his friend, we still 
entertain sanguine hopes that we shall shortly have to 
announce the reappearance of Mr. Shaughnasey, in 


propria persona. 


R. A. P. presents his or her respects to the editor and to 
our correspondent E. B. B. and begs some further 2x- 
planation respecting the conundrum, No. 29, in the 
Kaleidoscope of the 16th instant, page 130, as he can- 
not fully comprehend the solution in the succeeding 
number, page 236. We beg to join in the request, 
having already confessed ourselves too dull to perceive 
the full beauty of the explanation, 











The CHaRITABLE DonaTions of C.—THE FREE 
AND Easy SocrETY,—W.—NEREIDEs,—and B. 
A. HEywoop, Esq. will be acknowledged in the 
Mercury of Friday. 





The friend to whom we are indebted for the Review of 
Materialism, acknowledged in our last, will, we trust, 
permit us to claim a week’s delay, in the fulfilment 
of our yrveiae. We happen this week to have been 
favoured with several original communications, which 
relate to the prominent literary topics of the day; and 
as we wish to ** Catch the living manners as they 
rise,” our correspondent will, we doubt not, acquiesce 
in the propriety of our giving ey? pen to the cri. 
tiques on KENILWORTH and on MIRANDOLA, which 
would have lost something of their value by the delay 
of a week. We were also previously pledged to the 
writer of Hore Otiose, whose fourth essay had been 


postponed. , 


CuRIsTmMAs BAGATELLES.—By the permission of R. 
H. W. we shall reserve his enigma for a future occa- 
sion. We have inserted it on a former occasion; 
when it was ascribed to Lord i te and not to Sir 
Walter Scott, as assumed by R. H. W. 








CuEss.—We shall next week insert the letter of J, B. P. 
accompanied by an explanatory note. 





If the subject recommended by A READER were not of 
too political a nature, its theological character would 
necessarily exclude it from our columns. 





We can offer no decisive opinion upon the eligibility of 
the Series of Essays protfered “$ STUDENT, until 
we shall have some further means of ascertaining in 
what manner he will execute the task he has imposed 
upon himself. The style of his introductory letter is 
certainly unexceptionable; as is the sketch he has 
chalked out: we only wait to see how the picce shall 
be filled, coloured, and finished. 





INDELICATE PLacaRDs.—The letter of AMATOR 
Decor! will be found in our columns; and the writer 
is referred to the forty-eighth page of our present vo- 
lume, where in noticing a former letter on the same 
subject we made several comments, which supersede 
the necessity of a repetition here. We fear the other 
and more serious evil complained of by A FeLLtow 
TOWNSMAN, will not so easily admit of removal. 
It is too deeply rooted and interwoven with the frame 
of society to yield to municipal regulations. It is for 
this reason, that we must avoid the agitation of 
a". upon which discussion promises no good re- 
sult. 





The continuation of the original paper by C.on French 
Society, in our next. 





We do not immediately a the paper to which 


X. L. D. alludes, but shall consult our portfolio; in 
the mean time, if it be not too much trouble, we will 
thank him to particularise it. 





C. P.—A FriEND.—EGo.—F. and K. shall not be 
overlooked. 





The lines to a FLy are acceptable; the transcriber 
would —_— us by the name of the author, if they are 
not original. 





Could L. G. favour us with the loan of the Edinburgh 
Magazine, containing the article he recomends for 
insertion in the Kaleidoscope 2 





The extract from Sismondi in our next. 
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